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Program 


A Message from C. M. Stanley 


We near the time of decision by the General As- 
sembly of the UN. Within a few months they either 
will or will not have called a Review Conference. 

At the moment, the probability of favorable ac- 
tion on a Review Conference is less than it has ap- 
peared to be for some months. Great Britain has 
taken a definite position opposing the calling this 
fall of a Review Conference. This raises a ques- 
tion as to whether or not seven favorable votes can 
be mustered in the Security Council even if a ma- 
jority of all member nations favor the Conference. 
__The USSR has consistently opposed a Review Con- 
ference and Poland will certainly follow its lead. 
This means three unfavorable positions at the mo- 
ment. In addition, Belgium and France appear to 
be lukewarm; and New Zealand may follow Great 
Britain. As indicated in the accompanying Public 
Affairs Letter, the U. S. position is not strong. In 
view of these circumstances, UWF should do the 
following: 

1. Continue to press with all our ability for a 
favorable action on Charter Review this fall. 

2. Recognize, however, that a Review Conference 


can be called in 1956 or at any other time that two- 


thirds of the nations, including seven of the eleven 
members of the Security Council, are ready for it. 

3. Be ready to turn our emphasis to enforceable 
disarmament even though a Charter Review Con- 
ference is called. 

Federalists have consistently maintained that 
substantial substantive changes in the UN Charter 
are required. We have said it is not enough to deal 
with the question of universality of membership, of 
the veto, and of procedural matters. We have in- 
sisted that Charter Review, to be meaningful, must 
be concerned with the changes which are necessary 


gm to assure enforceable universal disarmament under 


world law. 

Within recent months international emphasis has 
shifted to disarmament. Nations are beginning to 
talk about ways to obtain disarmament. The em- 
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phasis given the subject by President Eisenhower, 
with the appointment of Harold Stassen to study 
the matter, and the establishment of a sub-commit- 
tee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
study disarmament are all indications. We can be 
grateful for this increasing emphasis on disarma- 
ment. It is of more immediate concern right now 
than Charter Review but it will surely lead to con- 
sideration of Charter Review. Let us, therefore, 
continue to emphasize the importance of enforce- 
able disarmament. Let us distinguish between en- 
forceable and unenforceable disarmament — be- 
tween disarmament and arms limitation. And let 
us constantly emphasize the necessity of world law 
as the safe means of enforcing disarmament. These 
should be our emphases and our program in the 
coming months regardless of the action of the UN 
General Assembly. 

In closing, I want to comment upon three areas 
of success in our UWF program. 

1. We have opposed the Bricker Bill and, with 
others, have worked against it. It lies buried in 
committee and its support has lessened tremen- 
dously. 

2. We have supported the UN program of tech- 
nical assistance and, with others, have worked for 
appropriations from our United States Congress. 
Recently, the bill covering these appropriations for 
an eighteen-month period has been favorably acted 
upon. 

3. For several years our platform has urged freer 
exchange of goods between nations to strengthen 
the free world. We have supported the Reciprocal 
Trade Bill which has been passed in this session of 
Congress. 

No one of these gives us our objective but 
each of these achievements help to create a national 
and world climate better suited to the accomplish- 
ment of our objectives of a secure peace to be 


- achieved through universal disarmament enforced 


under proper safeguards of a system of world law. 
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FROM THE SUMMIT 


When Dwight Eisenhower was Chief of 
Staff the Army was asked to assist in 
the formulation of early disarmament 
plans. A negative report was submitted 
to Eisenhower for transmittal. Eisen- 
hower called the author in and dressed 
him down severely, telling him that this 
was the most important single issue in 
the world and that he would take nothing 
less than the fullest cooperation in 
efforts to abolish war. 


Before he left for Geneva last 
month, he found it necessary to repeat 
the performance, calling both Secretary 
Wilson and Admiral Radford to the 
carpet. And in the years between, his 
frequent references to the subject all 
made it clear that this is an issue upon 
which he feels deeply. 


The Eisenhower performance at Geneva 
was unique in many ways. It created a 
new atmosphere in international affairs 
—an atmosphere in which there will be 
redoubled efforts to provide solutions 
for political and economic tensions. It 
did not, of course, provide the solu- 
tions. 


But the most starkly compelling fact 
in the world has been the psychological 
actuality of international hostility and 
distrust. The fact that the great powers 
now realize that the others genuinely 
fear a hydrogen war is in itself a step 
forward. 


Internally, in the United States 
Government, the greatest single after- 
math of Geneva has been the increased 
importance of Harold Stassen. At first 
Stassen occupied an ambiguous place in 
the disarmament picture because of the 
established jurisdictions of the State 
Department, the National Security Coun- 
cil, the Defense Department and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. He plunged 
into the subject quickly, and exposed 
himself to all day briefing sessions 
with his staff. Within two months, he 
knew more about disarmament than any 
other high official in the Government. 
When Secretary Dulles would come to a 
Security Council meeting with a paper 
prepared by his staff specialists, he 
found it difficult to argue his position 
with Stassen, who had himself become a 
specialist in the subject. Stassen's 
brash decision to go over in spite of 
the fact that he was not included in the 
State Department's list for Geneva was 
probably his most important decision. 
The President was strengthened in his 
own enthusiasm by Stassen’s vigor. While 
he did not adopt all of Stassen's views, 
the fact that he pleaded so forcefully 
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for disarmament is partly the result of 
Stassen's urging. 


That Stassen’s position is now 
assured was made clear by his selection 
as U. S. spokesman in the meetings of 
the big power UN subcommittee on dis- 
armament, which will give him even 
greater authority in policy formation. 
He will continue to make it clear, how- 
ever, that he is merely the President's 


assistant, that his responsibility is a 


derivative one. This position gives him 
great leverage in his dealings with 
other branches of government. 


Stassen most recently was reported 
to be seeking reactions to the Presi- 
dent's Geneva aerial reconnaissance 
proposals from Governors gathered at the 
annual Conference of Governors in 
Chicago. 


The administration's positions on 
disarmament have been sharply criticized 
in some quarters. Thomas K. Finletter, 
former Secretary of the Air Force, has 
pointed out that (1) the administration 
is talking about partial reduction of 
arms, not complete disarmament, which 
is inconclusive and dangerous, and (2) 
the big-power proposals provide no true 
enforcement—the ultimate sanction being 
the power of the individual parties to 
break off the agreement and resume the 
arms race. Spokesmen for the administra- 
tion position answer (1) it is necessary 
to unfreeze the atmosphere before real 
disarmament can take place (2) neither 
side is likely to desire to resume the 
arms race. The administration advisors: 
also say that Russia, which feels that 
the West has the votes in the U.N. and 
its organs, would be unwilling to go 
very far at first in delegating re- 
sponsibility to U.N. inspectors. This 
point, incidentally, is said to be the 
explanation for Eisenhower's dramatic 
offer to let the Russians fly over the 
U. S. and do their own inspecting if 
they would accord similar privileges to 
us. He knows this general idea would 
appeal to them because he is aware that 
they consider the U.N. to be pro-West 
in its makeup. Nevertheless, Finletter’s 
acute warnings, which he has voiced in 
several important public meetings, have 
attracted widespread attention. 


U.N. CHARTER SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS 


The Senate Subcommittee on the 
United Nations Charter has concluded its 
hearings. Ten staff studies have been 
written and two or three remain on the 
agenda. (#9 was "The UN and Dependent 
Territories"; #10 was "The UN and the 
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Specialized Agencies”.) A final report 
was expected at the close of the Con- 
gressional session but instead the Sub- 
committee decided to issue its second 
"Interim Report” influenced perhaps by 
the fact that the State Department has 
not yet made its major decision with 
regard to UN Charter Review. The report, 
made public August 10, deals with one 
major aspect of the committee's work— 
"US Policy Respecting the Holding of a 
Review Conference."’ It makes clear that 
the Subcommittee, in its work through- 
out the United States, found no compel- 
ling reasons against the calling of a 
Review Conference and places responsi- 
bility for US support on the Executive 
Branch of the Government. In particular, 
the Subcommittee states that the Presi- 
dent must form an estimate as to the 
approach of the United States. (High- 
lights of the report of the Subcommittee 
will be found on page 5.) 


Dr. Francis 0. Wilcox, former staff 
chief of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and editor of the Staff 
Studies, has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs. 


WHAT WILL THE ADMINISTRATION DO? 


The State: Department has not yet 
entirely clarified its own position on 
the subject of UN Charter Review. 
Although the Senate Subcommittee report 
recalls that Secretary of State, as 
early as August 1953, announced that the 
United States would favor a calling of 
the Review Conference, they do not know 
whether this position will be main- 
tained. In response to questions the 
State Department is still mailing out a 
speech made by David Wainhouse, over a 
year ago, which gives a "balanced" and 
largely noncommital appraisal of the 
problem. 


On the working levels, there are 
guarded intimations that our allies— 
meaning primarily the British—are vio- 
lently opposed to holding a Charter 
Review conference, and are bringing 
rather heavy pressure on the United 
States. According to this information, 
while Dulles will not permit the U.S. 
to vote in opposition to a conference, 
he is not doing anything to counter the 
British lobbying activity. It is be- 
lieved that he might go along with the 
British on some "compromise" yet to be 
worked out. The British concern stems 
largely from a fear that a conference 
will exacerbate colonial issues. 


Ironically enough, however, working 
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level people in the State Department 
feel that the chief obstacle to a Review 
Conference is the lessening of U.5.- 
Russian hostility. At this stage, they 
say, our relations with Russia are too 
good to risk a proposal without hope of 
immediate acceptance, merely for the 
purpose of bringing to bear the pressure 
of world opinion. On the other hand they 
say, relations are not good enough for 
a conference in which both sides will 
make their best offers. They feel that 
the two nations are still in the pre- 
liminary stage of bargaining, and that 
a sudden change of pace on either side 
would arouse hostilities. 


The diplomats have as yet made no 
linkage of the questions of disarmament 
and charter revision. While it is not 
taken for granted that disarmament can 
be effectuated under the present char- 
ter, it is also not conceded that the 
charter would have to be changed to set 
up a system of enforceable disarmament. 


It is difficult to predict, at this 
time, what action the UN's 10th General 
Assembly will take on Charter Review. 
Considerable pressure for charter review 
is expected to come from some of the 
smaller nations, and from those who 
identify themselves with subject peo- 
ples. In that event there might be a 
compromise vote to establish a Prepar- 
atory Commission to study the question 
of holding a conference. 


REVIEW DISCUSSIONS CONSIDERED VALUABLE 


While prospects for U.N. revision 
are unpredictable at the present time, 
close observers of American opinion have 
remarked that the review issue has per- 
formed a valuable service in winning 
support for the U.N. During the past 
year, they point out, as a result of 
local conferences and grass roots hear- 
ing of the Senate subcommittee, there 
has been widespread discussion of the 
U.N. and its purposes. The discussion 
has resulted in the dissipation of many 
doubts and fears, and in the development 
of greater support for the U.N. and its 
programs. Pressure on Congressmen for 
support of U.N. technical assistance 
programs, for example, was regarded as 
a direct outgrowth of these grass roots 
meetings. 


The fact that many who testified at 
the Senate hearings—and this includes 
almost all of the UWF witnesses—empha- 
sized disarmament—helped to crystallize 
public opinion in support of the uni- 
versal disarmament programs subsequently 
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put forward by the President at the Sum- 
mit conference. A White House staff 
member summed it up by saying, "The 
Senate subcommittee hearings cleared 
away the underbrush, told us who stood 
where, educated some of the important 
people in cities away from the Atlantic 
seaboard. At every hearing the question 
of disarmament was thoroughly aired. 

It was a valuable ground-breaker for our 
present efforts. It was all fortuitous, 
but it couldn't have been better if it 
was planned that way." 


SENATE CREATES SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT 


The Senate, in its closing days, 
adopted a resolution authored by Hubert 
Humphrey, (D. Minn.) which creates a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to consist of six members 
chosen by Chairman George, augmented by 
four members chosen from among members 
of the Committee on Armed Service and 
four from among members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The commit- 
tee is to make a "full and complete 
study of proposals looking toward dis- 
armament and control of weapons of mass 
destruction.” In particular, it is to 
look into: 


1. Efforts made by the United Na- 
tions in seeking the control and 
reduction of military forces and 
armaments of all types; 


2. Disarmament proposals developed 
by the United States and other 
governments as well as by private 
groups and individuals; 


3. Methods by which the attitudes of 
the American people and their 
Government on the subject of dis- 
armament and world peace may be 
communicated abroad; 


4. The relationship of armaments to 
the state of the world economy; 


5. The relationship of underlying 
international tension to the 
problems of disarmament; 


6. The dangers implicit in uni- 
lateral reduction of armaments; 
and 


7. Methods of assuring that plans 
for reduction of armaments shall 
not endanger the security of the 
United States. 


Senator Humphrey will chair the Sub- 
committee. Other members are expected to 
be announced shortly. 


DULLES OPPOSES ATLANTIC UNION IDEA 


Brief hearings were held, just 
before adjournment, on the resolution 
of Sen. Estes Kefauver (D. Tenn.) for 


a U.S. sponsored convention to explore 
political union of the Atlantic Democra- 
cies. Although sponsored by a broad 
group of Senators, observers gave it 
little chance for passage. Most deadly 
opposition came from Secretary of State @ 
Dulles, who was himself an Atlantic 
Union sponsor during his term as’ New 
York Senator. Dulles’ reasons: (1) 

While the Resolution does not purport 

to commit the U.S. to Atlantic Union, 
the mere issuance of invitations by the 
President would imply such support, (2) 
the Resolution would invite only 6 of 
the 14 members of NATO; (3) it would be 
inappropriate for the U.S. to stipulate 
to other countries how their delegates 
should be named, and particularly that 
their delegates should " ‘include mem- 
bers of their principal political 
parties' . .. the largest single 
political party in France is the Com- 
munist Party." 


GRASS ROOTS PRESSURE BUILDS 
SUPPORT FOR U.N. 


Stepchild of foreign aid last year 
was the appropriation for U.N. technical 
assistance. Although one of the smallest 
items on the budget, it aroused violent 
opposition in the House Committee and 
on the House floor. It was knocked out ; 
of the foreign aid bill completely. At  ) 
the beginning of 1955, the U.S. was in } 
the position of failing to contribute 
to U.N. technical assistance programs. 


While various reasons were advanced 
to explain the congressional attitude, 
most of them boiled down to distrust 
of the U.N. 


To overcome this distrust, organ- 
izations worked diligently. Citizens 
wrote to members of Congress in support 
of the U.N. expanded program of techni- 
cal assistance. The results were miracu- 
lous. The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which had so recently showed such 
strong opposition, last month voted the 
full administration request without cuts 
—$24 million for 1% years. It raised 
no objection to the fact that it was 
asked for a 18 months, rather than a 
12 months, appropriation. None of the 
expected attacks on the bill material- 
ized. 

The new bill makes appropriations 
at the rate of $16 million per year, a 
slight increase over previous contribu- 
tions. 


Officials have been most effusive in 
expressing appreciation of the interest 
which citizens’ groups, including UWF 
have shown in this work of the U.N. 

But, perhaps more important is the fact r 
that this positive issue was the vehicle 

by which it was demonstrated to Congress 
that pro-U.N. sentiment far outweighs 
anti-U.N. sentiment. 
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Excerpts from Senate Foreign Relations 

Subcommittee Second Interim Report on 

**Review of the United Nations Charter” 
August 1955. 


“The subcommittee has now completed its hear- 
ings and background study. This report deals with 
one major aspect of its work: United States policy 
respecting the holding of a review conference. 
This question will be considered by the General 
Assembly which convenes in New York in Sep- 
tember 1955, and the subcommittee desires to ex- 
press its views on the issue prior to that time. 

“At such time as the General Assembly makes a 
decision with respect to convening a review con- 
ference, the subcommittee will be prepared to sub- 
mit such detailed recommendations relating to spe- 
cific issues of charter review as may be appropri- 
ate. In the interim, the subcommittee will bind and 
publish the staff studies prepared at its request and 
otherwise make its documentation available for 
use by the United States delegation to the 10th 
General Assembly .. . 

“Secretary of State Dulles, as early as August 
1953, announced that the United States would 
favor the calling of a review conference. The sub- 
committee does not know whether this position will 
be maintained. So far as the subcommittee is con- 
cerned, however, it believes the decision of whether 
or not the United States should support the calling 
of such a conference is one which must be made 
by the executive branch of the Government in the 
light of all the information available to it, includ- 
ing knowledge of the attitudes of other member 
states. The subcommittee, in its work in the United 
States, has not found compelling reasons against 
the calling of such a conference and if the execu- 
tive branch believes significant results can be 
achieved, there would seem to be no reason why it 
should not be held. . . 

“There is a point of view which holds that, de- 
spite shortcomings in the charter, improvements in 
the United Nations system are more likely to be 
obtained by emphasizing the flexible character of 
the instrument, rather than resorting to the formal 
amending process. Others feel that the sovereignty 
of the United States might be threatened by this 
possibility. The subcommittee recognizes that flex- 
ibility is desirable, for a certain amount of growth 
and adaptation is essential in connection with any 
instrument like the United Nations Charter. Ob- 
viously all contingencies and needs could not have 
been foreseen at the San Francisco Conference 10 
years ago. Flexibility should be of grave concern 
to the Senate, however, if it were to infringe upon 
the national powers of the United States without 
the formal process of amendment in which the Sen- 
ate’s voice could be heard. In the judgment of the 
subcommittee no organic changes of a fundamental 
nature have taken place in the United Nations sys- 


tem since its inception. Nevertheless, if a review 
conference is held it might profitably explore the 
twilight zone where national powers and interna- 
tional powers commingle to determine whether fur- 
ther clarification is desirable in our national in- 
terest... 


“If there are valid purposes for charter review, 
in the subcommittee’s opinion, they are the pur- 
poses of clarifying the functions and operations of 
the United Nations system in the light of 10 years’ 
experience, and in the light of the great changes 
in international relationships that have taken place 
during this period. They are the purposes of deter- 
mining whether the combined effort of the 60 mem- 
ber nations can develop more acceptable and effec- 
tive mechanisms of peace than those which now 
exist. They are the purposes of considering modifi- 
cations in the United Nations so that the world 
might more adequately meet the threat of destruc- 
tion which nuclear weapons poses for mankind. 


“These are difficult and complex purposes. If 
we support the holding of a conference, therefore, 
this Nation and others should approach charter re- 
view without expectation of miracles. 


“We should be prepared to face complicated 
political issues as well as the legal questions di- 
rectly pertaining to the text of the charter which 
may arise at a conference. And we should be pre- 
pared for disappointments as well as achievements. 

“The President must form an estimate as to 
whether an approach of that kind by the United 
States will produce fruitful results. The subcom- 
mittee believes, however, that opposition from the 
Soviet bloc alone is not sufficient reason for avoid- 
ing a review of the United Nations system. 

“The requirement that the Assembly consider 
this fall the calling of a review conference does not 
mean that the conference must be scheduled to 
meet in 1955, or even in 1956. The subcommittee 
has received little evidence that other governments 
have given as much attention to the problem of 
charter review as has the United States Govern- 
ment. It would caution, therefore, against the con- 
vening of a review conference until the most 
thoroughgoing preparations have been undertaken 
by member states as well as by the U.N. Secretariat. 

“In the event a conference is not called by the 
10th General Assembly, an alternative might be 
the establishment of a continuing committee of the 
Assembly. Such a committee could study all the 
issues involved and keep the question open for a 
reasonable period of time. While it is by no means 
certain that the creation of a committee of this type 
would serve to prolong charter authority to call a 
conference by a majority vote, such a committee 
could at a later date and in the light of changing 
world conditions submit recommendations with re- 
spect to the desirability of holding a review con- 
ference.” 
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“The Calling of a Review Conference 
by the UN Tenth General Assembly” 


By Professor L. B. Sohn, Law School of Harvard University 


Article 109 of the Charter of the United Nations 
provides in paragraph 3 that the question whether 
a Review Conference should be called must be 
placed on the agenda of the Tenth General Assem- 
bly and that “the conference shall be held if so 
decided by a majority vote of the members of the 
General Assembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council.” 

In this provision, the Charter has made a special 
grant of power to the Tenth Assembly and to it only. 
This power must be exercised by the Tenth Assem- 
bly directly; it cannot be delegated to any other 
organ; and it would expire at the end of the tenth 
session. When the Eleventh Assembly comes into 
session, it would have its own power to call a Con- 
ference by a two-thirds vote, but it cannot exercise 
the Tenth Assembly’s special power of calling such 
a Conference by a majority vote, even if the Tenth 
Assembly should attempt to delegate this power to 
the Eleventh Assembly or any future Assembly. 
Similarly, the Tenth Assembly cannot delegate the 
power of convocation to the Security Council, to the 
Secretary-General or to a committee. 

The Tenth Assembly has only one choice open to 
it—to call the Conference or to refuse to call it. If 
the General Assembly decides to call a Conference, 
it has the duty under the charter to fix its date and 
place, as paragraph 3 of Article 109 must be read 
in the light of paragraphs 1 and 2 of that Article, 
and paragraph 1 expressly mentions the fixing of a 
date and place for a General Conference. While the 
Charter does not expressly restrict the General As- 
sembly’s power to choose between possible dates, it 
can be assumed that the Tenth Assembly should not 
encroach on the powers of later Assemblies and 
should therefore, choose a date prior to the eleventh 
session. Thus the first meeting of the Conference 
should be before September 1956. 

This does not mean, however, that the Charter 
Review itself would take place in 1956. While the 
Conference is obliged to meet on the date set by the 
General Assembly, it cannot be required to start its 
review of the Charter immediately. If it does not 
think that the time is right to start discussions, it may 
simply appoint an Executive Committee and ad- 
journ until the Executive Committee calls it back 
into session. 

Perhaps all constitutional difficulties may be 
avoided by using the procedure adopted in 1945 
for the Preparatory Commission of the United Na- 
tions. Pursuant to a special agreement, signed at the 
same time as the Charter, the first meeting of the 


Commission was held in San Francisco on 27 June 
1945, the day after the signing of the Charter, and 
was devoted only to procedural questions. Then its 
Executive Committee took over, and the substan- 
tive meetings of the full Commission were held only 
after the Executive Committee finished its prepara- 
tory work. 

Similarly, it might be possible for the Tenth Gen- 
eral Assembly to decide that the first meeting of the 
Review Conference should be held the day after the 
end of the tenth session. At that meeting of the 
Conference a Preparatory Commission, composed 
of one representative from each Member, would be 
appointed. The Conference would then adjourn until 
called into session by the Preparatory Commission. 
In turn, the Preparatory Commission would meet 
the next day and. appoint an Executive Committee, 
to be composed of the representatives of the Mem- 
bers represented on the General Committee of the 
Tenth General Assembly. The Executive Commit- 
tee would be empowered to review the Charter in 
the light of comments and suggestions received 
from Members, and to propose to the full Prepara- 
tory Commission what further action should be 
taken. On the basis of that report, the Preparatory 
Commission would decide when to call the General 
Conference into session, and would submit to the 
Conference its own report on the question of review- 
ing the Charter. The final session of the Conference 
would thus be held only after all these preliminary 
steps had been taken, and it cannot be expected that 
such session would be held before 1957; it is in fact 
probable that the session would be held even later 
than that. 

It seems to me that this procedure would observe 
both the letter and the spirit of Article 109, and 
would at the same time provide sufficient period for 
discussion and preparation. 


We regret to announce that Maclean Mc- 
Lean, who has served us so ably and loyally 
as Secretary-General, has tendered his resig- 
nation. 

We are, therefore, seeking a replacement. 
The Secretary-General must reside in Amster- 
dam. For further information would all appli- 
cants address inquiries to: Miss Helen A. Shu- 
ford, Executive Director, UWF, Inc., 49 West 
32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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DISARMAMENT UNDER LAW 


By Marion H. McVitty 
U.W.F. Observer at the U.N. 


The “Summit” meetings at Geneva have put a 
more serious official emphasis on disarmament and 
have made it front page news. President Eisen- 
hower has left no doubt as to the extreme impor- 
tance he places on this fundamental of world peace. 
In the past few weeks, therefore, opinion makers 
have been forced to scrutinize disarmament as a 
vital part of our foreign policy rather than to eye 
it cynically as a useful gambit in the game of cold 
war propaganda. 

In the immediate future and probably for at least 
the next year, UWF’s primary program goal must 
be to exert every effort to help the experts and the 
laymen of this country understand that enforceable 
world disarmament can only be safely accomplished 
under enforceable world law. In the new perti- 
nence of disarmament, UWF must renew its pri- 
mary crusade to gain public and official acceptance 
of the essential facts we hold to be true: 

1. Safe, enforceable disarmament is the objec- 
tive for which we believe just world law must be 
instituted. 


2. The necessary world community of interest al- 
ready exists as a basis for world law covering this 
field. All men are prepared to acknowledge that 
obedience to an enforced law of “Thou Shalt Not 
Kill” is the only means by which each can be given 
his desperately needed assurance “Thou Shalt Not 
Be Killed.” 

3. Enforcement of laws against armaments by 
peaceful means requires enforcement of those laws 
upon individuals. The use of collective force of any 
kind against nation states is merely a resort to war 
in an effort to stop war. 

4. To enforce world law against armaments the 
UN, if it is to be the world authority, must have 
preponderant power and the proper institutions of 
law to avoid abuse of that power. The nation states, 
therefore, should not become, and cannot remain, 
partly disarmed under the UN and partly armed in 
their own defense. 

5. Enforceable disarmament under enforceable 
world law cannot exist merely by virtue of the warn- 
ing that can be given by an inspection force, nor by 
the massive reprisal of a world army. Early, order- 
ly, and just halting of arms violations requires a 
civilian police force to apprehend the violators. 

6. Removal of the institution of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy requires satisfactory insti- 
tutions for the peaceful settlement of disputes with 
equal justice for all. 


It is natural that Government leaders in this 
country and elsewhere should seek the easiest, the 
least costly, the least novel, and the least disrupting 
scheme for disarmament that they can find. It is 
natural that those nations and individuals not pri- 
marily concerned in the massive possession of arma- 
ments or the need to negotiate their prohibition 
should remain aloof from the problem. “Half a 
loaf is better than no bread” and “Let George do 
it” are politically comforting slogans. Both are very 
prevalent in the UN at this time as far as disarma- 
ment is concerned. The heat for disarmament has 
been generated world-wide, the light for its accom- 
plishment is as yet very dim. 

Charter amendments necessary for giving the 
UN the power to enforce universal disarmament un- 
der law have been the objective for which UWF has 
advocated the calling of a UN Charter Review Con- 
ference under Article 109. UWF has consistently 
maintained that this objective justified the risks in- 
herent in such a Conference, and has consistently 
maintained that minor amendments for lesser pur- 
poses were not practical. 

In recent weeks and particularly at the UN Com- 
memorative Session in San Francisco, it has become 
apparent that the chances of a favorable vote for a 
Review Conference at the Tenth General Assembly 
have considerably diminished. The U.S. alone of 
the Big Five in the UN has expressed willingness to 
call the Conference, and the U.S. seems now to lack 
the determination to assure its being held. Britain 
is opposed and France is reluctant. Both are apt 
to remain so unless new pressure for new advan- 
tages in the Conference are exerted upon them. In 
the face of these attitudes other nations which have 
been eager for Charter Revision have grown dis- 
couraged. 

Universal disarmament enforceable under world 
law, with the attendant economic and social bene- 
fits which can be expected to accrue from it, still 
seems the only proper objective of a UN Charter 
Review Conference. Universal disarmament en- 
forceable under world law still requires Charter Re- 
vision for its attainment. Nevertheless, effective 
Charter amendment to this end can best be served 
at present by increased progress in the devising and 
negotiating. of proper disarmament plans and in- 
creased public and official recognition of just what 
universal enforceable disarmament takes for its ac- 
complishment. UWF must seek to stimulate this 
kind of progress and understanding as a matter of 
immediate emphasis. 
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WORLD MOVEMENT— 
Lord Bertrand Russell, Lord Boyd Orr, Jules 


Moch, Clement Davies, Josue de Castro and Per 
Haekkerup were some of the distinguished speakers 
to appear before the recently convened Seventh Con- 
gress of the World Movement for World Federal 
Government, in Paris July 25 to 30. 

Per Haekkerup of Denmark was reelected Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee and General Riiser- 
Larsen of Norway was reelected president of the 
World Movement. C. M. Stanley, UWF president, 
and Mrs. Sally G. Bray were reelected to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

UWF was represented by approximately twenty- 
five delegates and observers. Members who partici- 
pated in the program or appeared in the plenary 
sessions included: C. M. Stanley, Dean Paul S. An- 
drews, Lucy Law, Arthur Manheimer, Stanley Platt, 
Charles Price and Thomas Slick. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Sev- 
enth Congress of the World Movement for World 
Federal Government together with the World Asso- 
ciation of Parliamentarians for World Govern- 
ment: 


RESOLUTION 


The Seventh Congress of the World Movement 
for World Federal Government, together with the 
World Association of Parliamentarians for World 
Government, assembled in Paris immediately fol- 
lowing the Geneva discussions, warmly welcome re- 
cent trends indicating an improved world climate. 
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We rejoice in the increased discussion of disarma- 
ment, in the Geneva talks and in the apparent will- 
ingness to negotiate. 

We assert, however, that the conditions of perma- 
nent peace, the achievement of simultaneous and 
controlled disarmament and the abolition of poverty 
depend on the creation of a world authority with 
adequate but defined powers. World law must be 
established to control armaments and avoid all forms 
of aggression. Only in this way can universal dis- 
armament be safely undertaken. Only in this way 
can a portion of the vast expenditures now going 
to armaments be used to help men everywhere im- 
prove their lot. Only in this way can the freedom 
and dignity of men be assured. Therefore be it re- 
solved that the Secretaries General convey this ap- 
peal to the Governments and Parliaments of all 
nations: 

1. As a matter of the utmost urgency to support 
the holding of a conference to review the 
Charter of the United Nations when the ques- 
tion of holding such a conference arises at the 
coming session of the General Assembly. 

2. To press for the development of plans for uni- 
versal disarmament, simultaneous with ade- 
quate powers of enforcement. 

3. To work for a broader program of technical 
assistance and economic development (and for 
the coordination of all such efforts both public 
and private under the United Nations) which 
can be vastly expanded when universal dis- 
armament is achieved and when nuclear en- 
ergy is co-ordinated in an international plan. 
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